Parliamentary Government in England
discipline the House successfully, it must also discipline
itself. That restraint is effected by the fact of its party
composition. The ideas it will put into effect are, within
pretty well-defined limits, the ideas its party supporters
expect it to put into effect. It operates always within a
framework of established expectations beyond which it
can only pass at the peril of forfeiting its majority, and so
ceasing to be in power.
The success of the Cabinet system has been built upon
this fact of party complexion. That is the basis upon
which it can count, for at least all the main items of its
policy, upon the support of its followers. But, hardly less,
that success is "built upon the fact that the Cabinet is an
integral and living part of Parliament and not separated
from it* A House of Commons, so to say, gives the
Cabinet life; but, normally, it can itself live only so long
as it is prepared to go on giving life to the Cabinet. It
destroys it at the cost of self-destruction. The defeat of a
Cabinet by the House involves either a dissolution of
Parliament or the resignation of the Cabinet if it takes
place upon a major issue; and such a resignation, as we
saw in 1931, is almost bound within a brief time to result
in a dissolution.
That the Cabinet should be a committee of the Jegis-
lature is one of the two or three main principles which
distinguish our system from that of the United States;
and it is worth while to reflect for a moment on the con-
sequences of the distinction* The essence of the difference
between the two systems is that, with us, the legislature
has no interest separate from the executive; in the United
States their separation gives it a separate interest With
us, therefore, the House of Commons must have confr-
deuce in, as it were, its board of directors; otherwise there
will be either a new board of directors or a new Parlia-
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